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the only guarantee of the possibility of universal general-
izations; the envisagement of the world as made up of one
uniform substance underlying all the variety of individuality
is the way in which the imagination in science, seeks to turn
away from individuality to identity and uniformity. Once
again, materialism, like mechanism, is the inevitable imaginative
accompaniment of an effort to achieve completeness of general-
ization; and in it the variety and individuality of the world is
seen as lost in the uniformity of matter and motion. And the
position is not affected by the fact that matter is differently
represented at different times in the history of science. In
earlier centuries matter was imagined as composed of solid
'pushy3 bits, which together made up a gigantic mechanism;
it is now imagined as made up of events or occurrences, and
is called space-time. But though differently represented from
formerly, it serves the same purpose; it is that in which sensa-
tions (as Russell calls them) inhere, and is the stuff out of which
the mechanism of the physical universe is made. That matter is
less 'material' thanitwas is in this connection of no importance.
And it is to be noted that here too the scientific imagination is
defeated; for to view the world as merely material, 'fixed and
dead', is an ideal to which the scientific imagination strives,
but which it necessarily fails to reach. Here too we must
say that the imagination seeks eas nearly as possible' to
envisage the world as material; for in reality our imagina-
tion of the material world, as we call it, fails, and must
necessarily fail, to divest itself of what is concrete and
individual.
Such is the all-inclusive imaginative scheme, so far as it
can possibly be successful, within which science proceeds to its
work. What is important is to see the necessity of this imaginative
scheme on the part of science in its pursuit of rules. Nor can
it ever be rejected by science; it is the indispensable back-
ground to its inquiries. To abandon it would be the death
of science, for it is the condition of hopeful reseajyh. And
it will not do for science to relax from the rigour of this